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BRONZE STATUE OF A BOY 

WE know that Greek sculptors 
before the period of Praxiteles 
preferred bronze to marble for 
their single figures, and that 
also in later times bronze retained a high 



easily portable and of a material not so pre- 
cious, have naturally survived in greater 
numbers. Up to -the present only about forty 
bronze statues of the classical period have 
been found, including the eleven recovered 
from the villa at Herculaneum. The most 
famous are the Delphi Charioteer, the 





BRONZE STATUE 
END OF FIRST CENTURY B.C. 



place in popularity. Unfortunately most of 
these bronze statues have disappeared, for 
the obvious reason that bronze has an in- 
trinsic value and was therefore not spared 
by unscrupulous conquerors. The marble 
sculptures, on the other hand, being less 



''Idolino" in Florence, the Athlete from 
Cerigotto in Athens, the ''Praying" Boy 
in Berlin, and the Marcus Aurelius, the 
Spinario, and the Wolf in Rome. In our 
Museum we have hitherto had three ex- 
amples, the Morgan Eros, the portrait 
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Statue of Trebonianus Gallus, and the 
Camillus. We are now fortunate enough 
to have acquired another, which from its 
high quality and beautiful preservation 
will rank with the finest in existence. It is 
indeed one of the most important acquisi- 
tions ever made by the Classical Depart- 
ment, and will considerably raise the 
standard of our whole collection. By 
specimens such as this we are enabled to 
appreciate the beauty of ancient sculptural 
work in bronze, and thereby prevent our 
estimate of classical sculpture from be- 
coming one-sided, as of course it must if we 
confme ourselves entirely to the study of 
marble works. 

The statue represents a boy standing in 
a graceful, easy pose, his head slightly 
turned to the left, and his weight resting on 
theleft leg [total height, 4ft. i in. (1.232m.); 
approximate height allowing for feet, which 
are missing, 4 ft. 4I in. (1.324 m.)]. He 
wears a himation or Greek mantle, which 
covers the lower part of his figure. The 
sculptor's fine artistic sense is shown both 
in the conception of the whole and in many 
delicate touches. The pose, with the little 
tilt of the head and the slight curve of the 
figure, is wonderfully graceful; and the 
boyish face has a sensitiveness and charm 
rarely equaled in ancient sculpture. Very 
effective also is the contrast presented by 
the nude torso and the varied folds of the 
drapery. The execution is excellent. The 
nude portions of the body, especially the 
back and the shoulders, are beautifully 
modeled, with fine appreciation of the 
delicate forms of a young boy. Moreover, 
the drapery is rendered with unusual skill; 
it is rich and varied, and still essentially 
simple in its lines, and the feeling for the 
figure beneath it is successfully conveyed. 

It is noteworthy that on the himation in 
front are indicated a number of stripes, 
both horizontal and crossing each other. 
Each stripe consists of two parallel lines 
about half an inch apart. Identical stripes 
occur on the draperies of sculptures of the 
fourth century and later periods, notably on 
those of the Pergamene altar. They have 
generally been interpreted as creases formed 
by the folding of the garment; but this 
explanation is not satisfactory, as such 



creases would hardly be represented by 
double lines, and would not occur in the 
irregular way in which we find them on 
some of the statues. It is a more plausible 
theory that the artist meant to represent 
a garment with a striped pattern. 

It is difficult to interpret the action of 
the two hands. The right is held half open ; 
the left with the palm of the hand upward 
and the fingers extended (the greater part 
of the fingers is missing) . There is a 1 ough- 
ness on the thumb of the right hand and a 
corresponding roughness on the base of the 
thumb of the left hand, which may be re- 
mains of attachments; but what the object 
or objects held were, it is now impossible 
to say. 

The period to which the statue belongs 
is determined by the type of the boy's head, 
which has the characteristic traits of the 
Julio-Claudian family. He has the broad 
forehead, the flat skull, the protruding ears, 
and the general type of features continually 
found in members of that family. But 
though the general likeness is very strong, 
it is impossible, in the absence of further 
evidence, to identify it with any one mem- 
ber of that house. There are points of 
resemblance with several portraits of that 
time, but a positive identification is ren- 
dered more difficult by the fact that our 
statue represents a boy about twelve years 
old, while the identified busts and the coins 
of the period are all of full-grown men. We 
must therefore be content with calling this 
statue an imperial prince of the Julio- 
Claudian house. 

Though of Roman date, the statue is 
thoroughly Greek in feeling, and must have 
been executed by a Greek strongly imbued 
with the idealizing tendencies of earlier 
Greek sculpture. Its date cannot be later 
than the end of the first century before the 
Christian era, before the somewhat dry 
elegance of the "Augustan" style became 
fully established. The close connection 
of the statue with Greek rather than Ro- 
man sculpture is shown not only by the 
whole conception and the style, but by the 
fact that the boy wears the Greek himation 
instead of the Roman toga, which was the 
garment generally worn by Roman boys of 
good family of that period. 
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For our right appreciation of this statue 
we must bear in mind that the bronze was 
not originally covered with the beautiful 
blue-green patina it has since acquired, 
but was of the rich golden tone of the 
metal. At least, all the evidence at our 
command shows that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans used no artificial patina, but even 
took pains to keep their bronzes bright 
and unaffected by the atmosphere. Con- 
sequently when the eyes were inserted, as 
they had been in our statue, the ivory 
used for the whites did not form the violent 
contrast it would today, but blended 
harmoniously with the rest of the face. 

G. M. A. R. 



STUDY ROOMS IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DECORATIVE ARTS 

ONE of the constant problems of 
Museum arrangement is to ad- 
just the rapid growth of collec- 
tions to the limits of exhibition 
space in such a way that the effectiveness 
of the main galleries will not be diminished 
by overcrowding and yet the public will 
not be denied access to the mass of ma- 
terial owned by the institution. In this 
Museum the expansion of the various col- 
lections included in the Department of 
Decorative Arts has been so rapid that 
they have continually exceeded the space 
available for their display, and a consider- 
able amount of very useful material has, on 
this account, for some time past been kept 
in store rooms necessarily difficult of access 
and scarcely conducive to easy inspection 
of the objects they contained. It is true 
that much of the material so stored was 
not of primary importance, but it was 
valuable to the student and often interest- 
ing to the average visitor, while such col- 
lections as that of American furniture and 
Far Eastern painting were so important 
that their retirement was much to be 
regretted. 

Through a recent shifting of store rooms 
and the opening of new parts of the Mu- 
seum, a considerable amount of excellent 
basement and mezzanine space has been 
made available either for the temporary 



display of objects which are awaiting 
permanent installation or for the arrange- 
ment of study collections which supplement 
the more valuable material in the main 
galleries. During the summer a number of 
these study rooms were placed in order and 
they are now open to the public, which is 
gradually learning of the existence and 
usefulness of the new arrangements. 

The establishment of such a study series 
in this department was begun several 
years ago with the opening of the study 
room of textiles, which has been constantly 
used by students and teachers since its 
inauguration, although the complete classi- 
fication and cataloguing of the seven 
thousand or more examples of weaving 
which the room contains, has only recently 
been completed. Practically all the tex- 
tiles placed here are now mounted on 
movable frames and arranged in chron- 
ological order in dust-proof cases, from 
which they can be easily removed for the 
use of designers and students of weaving, 
who are constantly growing more familiar 
with the great extent of the Museum 
collection of textiles. The large Fischbach 
Collection, purchased some years ago, 
comprised more than three thousand speci- 
mens, mostly of the eighteenth century, 
whilethe Phoenix, McCallum, Moore, Bing, 
and other collections added many thousand 
pieces to this total, which has been further 
increased by constant purchase, so that 
most of the important varieties of weaving 
and embroidery are now represented in the 
Museum by more or less typical specimens. 

The duplicate laces are arranged in an 
adjoining room and may be consulted 
under the same conditions as the textiles. 
There are about two thousand pieces here 
available to the student, in addition to the 
equal number shown in the exhibition 
galleries of lace on the second floor. The 
study room of textiles is situated with the 
offices of the Department of Decorative 
Arts in the basement of the Hoentschel 
Wing (Wing F), and the collections con- 
tained therein may be examined at any 
time by applying to some member of the 
staff of this Department. 

A second study room, containing Euro- 
pean furniture, is one of the five organized 
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